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dipsomaniac ckinovnik, and Raskolnikov, or between Raskol-
nikov and the sinister Svidrigailov, that strange bubble of
the St. Petersburg earth.

The shelling had started again by the time we arrived in
the Morskaya, outside a sumptuous old building, almost a
little palace, which was now the architect's house. Tl\p
shells whined overhead, and blew up somewhere not far
away. "Let's get quickly insfde," said Colonel Studyonov.
He looked slightly agitated. I knew exactly how he felt.
He did not want any trouble this time, after the tragedy of
the Belgorod road earlier in the month. It was he who had
to keep a stiff upper lip during that ghastly night as he
sorted out the dead and the wounded. In the large spacious
rooms of the architect's house, several people were working
at desk, drawing plans and working on blue-prints. There
was a business-like air about the place and nobody seemed
to be taking any notice of the shelling or worrying about
the uncomfortably large brightly polished plate-glass windows
looking on to the sunny Morskaya. The walls were covered
with charts and plans, and one of the architects who took me
round showed me various plans for new streets which were
going to be built immediately after the war on the south
side of Leningrad. It was clear that an enormous amount
was being done even now in this planning work. The plans
for one of the large avenues on the south side were typical
of the conflicting tendencies still existing among Soviet-
architects. The main tendency of modern Leningrad
architecture was clearly to keep to austere classical lines;
of the three projects two were classical, with one putting
strong emphasis on trees and open spaces, while the third
was much more " Soviet," with the long row of buildings
ending up with a giant Paris -1937-like statue of a worker, or
komsomolka, or something, sticking a mile out. " How many
houses/M asked the chief architect who had been accom-
panying us all morning, "have been destroyed by bombing
and shelling ? " He said the destruction of actual housing
space did not exceed eight per cent, which, incidentally, was